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had cwne out at that moment, or 
been tffere a lone time. I do not know. 

My forbearance with the beast verjr * 
nearly went to pieces; but something 
in the voice, somethin? strange, pecu¬ 
liar, unlike the creature, restrained 
me. 

“Is any place about this house 
paved with stones?” 

There was an unstable quality In 
Backmartln’s voice, as though It Is¬ 
sued from one holding himsetf to¬ 
gether with an immense effort. An-t 
there was singular skioerlty in it. 1 > 
could not see the man's face. 

“This terrace.” I said, “is paved.” 

He came running out. at .that, and 
over the whole length of the terrace. 
Then he came back to the library door 
and stood with his hand pressed, 
against his mouth as in some reflec¬ 
tion. 

“But upon it!” he said. “Therq is 
nothing upon it?” 

Then he flung the door open. 

“Come in here,” he said. 

We went in behind him.. 


in what he might discover, and a re- i 
port was current that the Louvre had 
offered him £70,000 for what he had 
shown the director of fine arts in 
Paris on his way home. 

“What did ho show him?” 

The reptilian gesture was even, if 
possible, more eager in lte appeal. 

One did not know, I went on; there 
was every conjecture. Backmartin's 
big, loose face worked like soft rub¬ 
ber. 

“And he said that thing up there.” 
he indicated the mantel with his hand, 
“would tell where he hid it. if any¬ 
body could understand what it 
meant?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what did the other learned 
Johnnies say about it?” 

They said it was nonsense, I con¬ 
tinued. They said It was an absurd¬ 
ity on its face. No Inscription ever 
had two royal figures drawn fn; the 
wedge was never inclined to the left; 
It was always pointed toward the 
right, or downward or aslant to the 
right, or two combined at their heads 
to form an angle. They said no word 
or syllable or gunu-sign of either 
the Persian, Suslan or Babylonian 
language was indicated; they said the 
thing was a hoax. 

“But the old cock said they were 
only fit for puzzles, didn't he—jyi* he 
would make one to fit their wits—eh, 
what?** 

It was what Sir Hector had uttered 
about it, 1 told him. He held these 
learned men In a bitter contempt. 
Their knowledge of deciphering in¬ 
scriptions, he said, was confined to 
the Black Cabinets of Berlin and 
Vienna, and their knowledge of As- 
syriology to the sacred books o t the 
Jews—he would leave thpin an in¬ 
to zoni of tlieir 


light and hailed me. Would I take 
him up? I could not see the man's 
face distinctly, but there was some¬ 
thing in the voice that was familiar; 
somewhere. In some distant memory. 
I had known that voice. ’ It was the 
voice of a gentleman by some vague 
quality remaining In it. And wo. un¬ 
certain whom I had before me, I took 
him up. But when he had climbed 
beside me into the seat I was dis¬ 
illusioned. His drenched clothes had 
about them the odors of a dirty ship, 
and the man was drunk. His voice 
was thick, and he had the abominable 
familiarity of rum-soaked creatures. 


I was astonished at the man when 
the light uncovered him. He was 
the Backmartin of the old day: a, 
ruin of that man, surely, and yet the 
man returned as by some sorcery into t 
a brief unstable control of this de¬ 
bauched, abandoned creature. That, 
this control was unstable, at the vir¬ 
tue of a breaking effort, and uncej - 
tain of continuance, the aspect of 
him and the quavering voice evi¬ 
denced. But while it held the rulrt 
of the man together it gave that ruin 
a certain authority of life and * 
certain dignity of manner. 

“And put It upon a pavement ofj 
stones!” he repeated; “that's the di- . 
rection. ‘upon a pavement of stones .' *• 
“What direction?** I said. “What 
are you talking about?” 

He indicated the vellum with it* 
cuneiform inscription above the mar, 
tel. 

“The direction in that cipher,” hd 
replied. “It says, *upon a pavemer.8 
of stones.* ** 

“You have deciphered that inscrip- ( 
tion?” I was incredulous. “.After all 
the learned men in Europe failed on 


H E talked: ho was going a long 
way; he had landed in England 
On this afternoon; he was going to 
see his godchild. I would be sur¬ 
prised. I would be*&maxed to know 
who his godchild was! How far did 
I go on the road? I hoped to get rid 
of him, and so told the truth. I 
would turn at the next crossing for 
Red House, sixty miles to the north. 

The creature tittered. “That’s 
luck,” he stuttered in the laugh: 
“there’s where I’m going.” 

I stopped the car and turned a flash 
on him. What mysterious creature 
had I taken up? 

At first I was unable to attach a 
memory; a foul, sodden face ap¬ 
peared under a dirty cap; red-lidded 
eyes, blue sagging jowls, a nose swol¬ 
len with liquor, and a slack mouth. 


senption w 
Intelligence. 

I heard the casement door of the 
drawing-room to the terrace open, 
and I went out. Backmartin fol¬ 
lowed me with a sharp look*.' He had 
grasped the situation, .He. knew that 
things had gone to pieces and why 1 
came; some of it by Inquiry, qo doubt, 
and the remainder by a sort of in¬ 
stinct. ile was slack and despicable— 
boggy in the chair—and the glance 
seemed to emerge from a trace. In 
the beast, of something firmer. 

I found Marjorie on the terrace: 
and I advanced toward her as toward 

somethin* heavenly and denied. She 

was lovely beyond any descriptive 

words that I can write here. To cata¬ 
log her would be to give no adequate 
impression. Dark hair, and great 
deep eyes, and the alluring figure of 
a Nereid are not descriptive phrases, 
but they are fragments of fancy that 
another man—to know the thing 1 
mean—must fit his own beloved wom¬ 
an into. 

I loved her. and. to me. she pos¬ 
sessed the charm of dreams. 

There is this quality, strange and 
bitter, in a loss, that it doubles the 
value of the thing removed; when it 
is gone once, wholly, one sees with an 
uncanny clearness how incomparable 
it was. Tonight this terrace was 
some delicate, vague kingdom of 
illusion. It would presently vanish, j 
There would be only an hour of it ! 
with her. And it seemed to me. as I I 
walked slowly beside her the length 
ol the flag-paved terrace, that this i 
hour was priceless. Into it the mys¬ 
terious purpose of every day that I 
had lived, of every day that I would 
yet live, seemed to converge, and to 
escape with the sound of my .foot- 
, steps moving on the flag. I must 
convince her! 

j And I labdred to that end with 
every argument, with every insist- 
| ence. And in the vague light I noted 
l every detail cf her; the long lashes, 
the exquisite mouth, the slender body. 
But it was not thes© visible things, 
however potent, that so wholly over¬ 
came me. It was a thing for which 
we have no word, of which there is 
no material evidence, that moved 
subtly from this girl into every fiber 
cf me. The perennial charm of ro¬ 
mance attended her. She came forth 
from haze, from shadow*; there clung 
about her the freshness, the mystery 
of those fairy women that the soul of 
a man eternally longs for. 

And unless I could persuade her, 
she was lost to me! 

I I can not remember what 1 said: It 
j must have been to offer what I had. 

| to replace the things this disaster 
had swept out. My insistence must 
have revolved about this fixed idea: 
for she would only shake her heaven¬ 
ly head. I must not bribe her—3he 
could not take a bribe. 


A faint smile struggled Into his 
tense hard-held face. 

“Did not Sir Hector say that their 

knowledge of Aseyrlology was com 

fined to the sacred books of the Jews, 
and that they were only fit to work; 
out puzzles?—well, that’s what it Is, 
a puzzle, connected with the sacred 

books of the Jews’.” 

He went over to the mantel and 
took up the framed inscription. Ho 
put his finger on the two royal As¬ 
syrian figures. 

“That’s a ‘King.*” he said; •'there 
arc two of them, that would be 
Kings,* and there are two wedges 
before them, that w*ould be two 
'Kings.* And the remainder of it is 
made up of curteiform characters put 
together to form the reference' in 
Roman numerals: sixteen, seventeen, 
five. That is to say: Two Kings. Six¬ 
teen. seventeen, five.* That would be 
’Second Kings, chapter sixteen, verse 
seventeen, line five.’ ” 

He turned about and put his big 
finger on a line of the Bible open on 
the table before him. . r* • * 

“And that lino says: ‘And put it 
upon a pavement of stones.’” 'He 
turned about to us. “Somewhere on 
a pavement of stones Sir Hector has 
I concealed whatever it was that he 
brought out of Asia.” 

We looked at him in & sort of won- 
! der. The girl’s fingers were on my 
I arm; she was tense now In a con- 
j suining interest. 

• Backmartin went on: “The terrace 
out there is paved with stones, and if 
; this verse said under a pavement of 
■ stones I would know where to look. 

J But it doesn't say under; it says upon 
... Now. how could it be upon that 
terrace? There’s nothing upon it.” 

Marjorie suddenly cried out as with 
an inspiration. “But there is. some¬ 
thing ‘upon it’; there’s a square of 
tiles laid down before this door; they 
would be *upon it-’ ** 

Backmartin ■ stood up at that; ha 
! looked a moment at the mosaic mak- 
i ing a wide step before the door. 
Then lie turned to me. 

“Your car Is standing out there; 
get a chisel and a hammer from the 
toolbox.” 

•I got the implements and-.we JPjUse'l 
the tiles: Under thfcm, up on th£ iflap 
pavement was a thin, square copper 
box. We took i£. intc'the librdVjr. *ri J 
pfit it 4 on the table. No orte spoke. 

Backmartin carried the box. ancLjve 
; followed after him. He"put it b^Tthe 
; table. And tlten he did an inex*p?iea 
i ble thing.' $e 'Went "bn through?-the 
library dodr into the haTl. t tsoqgjjt. 
he went to seek a tobl 'to cul^tce 
copper, and I 'followed. I found ^lim 
in the hall putting on my gre&feoat. 
Irr the light his contorted* fac&was 
covered with sweat 'i' s ‘ * iK\' 

“Awaken your driver.^^Jie satrf. “and 
j'get me to the coast.” ? k 

r hesitated in > profound aiton- 
! ishment; • *V * 

i And he turned suddenly on nia* the 
j sweat trfcVling in the llfcaa of^bis 


HERE. CELIA,” HE SAID, GRUFFLY. “THIS RING BELONGED TO FATHER. I DON’T WANT IT. 


income. But she only shook her 
heavenly head at me. It would be 
a bribe now! And on that, as on an 
iron pike. I was impaled. If the 
thing had been possible before, did I 
not see that It was now out of the 
question? When she had a fortune, 
too, It was myself I offered, and she 
could consider that, but I offered a 
bribe now, and she could not take a 
bribe! 

Did I not see how the bribe would 
taint her? When my blood had cooled, 
something would whisper to me, “And 

so it was these baubles that she 
wanted." She could not face a life 
against that whisper. And the abom¬ 
inable thing about it was that I was 
permitted to see how very nearly I 
had won her. All along she had been 
extremely fond of me; my admiration 
of her had not gone unnoticed. She 
had been attracted to me. We had 
tastes In common. She might have 
come in time to consider what I of¬ 
fered. That I was older by some 
twenty years had been no matter. 
Women wished experience of life in 
men and a tough fiber; one could not 
trust oneself to a callow boy. Youth 
was selfish, and it was. in particular, 
this unselfishness of men that a wom¬ 
an longed for. 


the library door and caught the latch 
to keep my balance. The noise 
brought Backmartin up in hie chair, 
and he called to me. 

“Off! I say, come in.” 

And J had to go in. I could not 
have the beast feel that I was spying 
on him. I pretended to be seeking a 
match for my cigarette. I got one 
from his candlestick on the table and 
turned to go out. but he stopped me. 

I do not know whether it was a 
word or a gesture that arrested my 
attention. I thought the beast, at his 
ease and with his cocky air. was now 
more loathsome. One could bear with 
him, perhaps, in his misery and in his 
habiliments of squalor, but cleaned 
and fed and comfortable ami turned 
out for a gentleman he was beyond 
the patience of the saints. And yet 
I had to treat him with the courtesies 
of a guest—a distinguished guest in 
this country house; a godfather of 
this girl welcomed back to England. 

He made a little gesture toward 
the framed strip of vellum on the 
mantelpiece. 

“Is that the old oock’s secret 
cipher?” 

I said it was the puzzle Sir Hector 
Bartlett had left to his contempo¬ 
raries: two crowned Assyrian figures 
preceded by two wedge signs; fol¬ 
lowed by a ouneiform inscription, all 
painted in India Ink on a strip of 
vellum. 

“Tell me about it,” he said. 

I loathed the creature, but I could 
not fall in what my hostess would ex¬ 


pect of me with a guest. And I told 
him what was well known about the 
thing. 

Sir Hector Bartlett had been the 
ablest Assyriologlat in Europe. Under 
his hands the ancient writing in Asia 
had taken the completeness and the 
uniformity of a national language; 
before him. these languages had been 
mere fragments puzzled out; and with 
a large conception he had welded 
these fragments together and shown 
this to have been the learned written 
speech of a great vanished age in 
Aria. This big conception had lifted 
the whole thing onto an eleveated 
plane; it had laid forever the claims 
of Halevy that this wedge-writing 
was a mere cabalistic script of the 
Sumerian priests. He had shown it 
to be the speech of a people. 


and in the old squire's evening 
clothes, he sat in a great leather 
chair smoking & Havana, with a bot¬ 
tle of Burgundy opened beside him. 
I could see the smug creature through 
the glass doors to the library. 

It rAised the bristles on me. The 
transformation in this derelict seemed 
only to make him more perfidious. 
He blew the smoke thinly out at the 
corners of his slack mouth, 


erset; the gowns, the jewels, all the 
extravaganza of a gilded life. 

Two hours later I was on the road 
north. The big American roadster 
moved under my hands like a Uve 
thing. My.driver was in the box be¬ 
hind. I wished some outlet for the 
inexhaustible vigor that possessed 
me. The day in the saddle had been 
nothing: this night in the rain and 
the dark was nothing. T had the 
strength of ten, like the Galahad of 
legend—but not for his noble reason. 
The love of a woman moved me. 
Would she take, now. what I had 
vainly offered for three months in 
England? 

For what else could her cryptic tel¬ 
egram say—come? ^ 

I KNEW something from the daily 
press. Her man of business had 
hanged himself in London and she 
was bankrupt: the very house over 
her bead would go. The thing had 


lying 

back in the chair, his half-closed, red- 
lldded eyes on the little long-smoked 
frame above the mantel-shelf con¬ 
taining the cuneiform inscription that 
Sir Hector had left, as a Jest, for his 
contemporaries* 

It was painted in India iiik on a 
strip of vellum. 

Two things had reduced me from 
the starry spaces: that Backmartin 
should be welcomed as a royal guest, 
and that I should be called here to be 
thanked for all my courtesies, and 
dismissed out of her life. My suit 
was now Impossible. She would go 


B UT the little skepticisms of his 
contemporaries had enraged Sir 
Hector. He said they were preten¬ 
tious persons fit to work out puzzles, 
and so he had left a puzzle for them 
in his will. Let them work It out and 
they would find the treasure that he 
had found by deciphering the great 
inscription of Darius on the rocks of 
Behietun. 

“Did he find a treasure?” 
Backmartin cut in. shooting out his 
head with a sort of reptilian eager¬ 
ness. 

I explained that such was the com¬ 
mon rumor at the time. He was 
known to have got some concession 
from the crown to confirm his right 


I WALKED the great length of the 
terrace with my fingers locked be¬ 
hind me. 

In my abstraction I struck my foot 
against the square tiles laid down 
on the terrace as a sort of step before 


god; the ball went like an arrow; 
nearside and offside were alike to 
him. He had the fastest pony in 
England; no one of the Americans 
could reach him; the ball, like a 
bullet, crossed the goal before the 
bell rang. 

Backmartin was the hero of Eng¬ 
land on that day. i 

The Downs joined Red House, where 
a daughter was newly born to the 
sporting squire who was brother to 
Sir Hector Bartlett, ar.d so Backmar¬ 
tin had stood—at the next week end— 
in the little chapel at Red House, as 
godfather to her. 

And here he was. 

I fumbled about the levers and got 
the car ahead. 

What should I do with him? 

He was unspeakable. His reputa¬ 
tion. for seven years i.n England had 
been beyond words; and for seven 
more years his name had not been 
mentioned. He had been in China, in 
the Malay Peninsula, in the South 
Seas. 

The creature was unspeakable. 

And here he was riding with me on 
a Journey to his goddaughter. I was 
twisted in Satan's fingers. If I put 
him down I should have no line on the 
plan that he came with. And how 
could I take him on? 

I considered the thing as we raced 
north, and while the creature driv¬ 
eled. 

There was a fortune in rum¬ 
running just now northwest of the 
Barbados if he could fit a ship. His 
goddaughter would no doubt be glad 
to help him—he mentioned a pen¬ 
sioner in her house as the alternative. 


indistinct. But* it was a night In 
character with the event. The evil 
spirit of 5 that hanged man of busl- 
i^'sa^woiild have some favor of the 
elements—some Tuck yet. 

‘ ife had surprised every solicitor in 

London- 

His* fat her and his father's father 
had handled the business of this 

fatriiiy for* ‘a’ century' with care, with 
that extreme caution that one can 
tfi&Uo'nly in' a dingy English office. 
uiMtVo flights of stairs. The hanged 
man had. in particular, an exclusive 
control • of this estate. The girl's 
ifru^le.'that eccentric old antiquarian 
Ste : <Hector Bartlett, w ould not be 
ttotlibaed with a business matter. His 
signature was all the concern Sir 
Hodtdr granted, and that went over 
irnallr.; to f.the man of business in a 1 
irgr^ef of. attorney to sign. Sir Hec¬ 
tor was usually In the east, en¬ 
grossed with the lost languages of 
Asia. 

. He was the greatest authority in I 
the world on these lost languages; 
he was the one authority. When one 
mentioned Sir Hector the learned so¬ 
cieties about in the world, so to 
speak, uncovered. But they had a 
notion, these learned societies, that 
toward the end he was mad—perhaps 
it was out of his bitter contempt 
for a slower wit; perhaps it was the 
puzzle he left them for an in¬ 
heritance, after he had deciphered the 
gr.eat inscription of Darius on the 
locks at Behistun and got what it 
concealed. The learned men said the 
inscription Sir Hector left for them 
was an absurdity; but Sir Hector, 
trying, said It vrou!d fit their wits, 
and the one that could decipher it 
would get what he had dug up la 
'Asia. 

At any rate, unfortunately, the 
powe* to sign given by Sir Hector had 
been extended by his niece, and the 
man of business had flung the fortune 
- Into every wild thing that the intel¬ 
ligence of crooks could bring in to 
hhn—as though caution in his race, 
pressed too far, had gone awfully* 
drunken. 'The thing had the com- 


Lardner Describes Hot Dog, Iowa 


T O the editor: At this time of 
y*r. the average newspaper is 
beseeched with queries in re-‘ 
gards to where to spend your 
summer vacation. The 1st. thing the 
editor thinks of is find a man that 
knows all about vacations and rfSk 
him is write a article In regards to 
same. 

So they called on me on the theory 
that I am personly aqualnted with a 
whole lot of people that always has 
vacations though I don’t get none 
myself but the other boys tells me 
where I should ought to go If I could 
go anywheres, which they know* 
better. 

Well the place which T have heard 
the most about it and which most of 
the real people seems to be going this 
yr. is the Nimrod Inn at Hot Dog. 
Iowa. This attractive little city Is % 
way between Jersey City and Yellow¬ 
stone Park and about 50 miles from 
either. It is not a specially attractive 
town as towns go but the most of 
them don’t go. 

The feature that draws so many in¬ 
telligent characters to Hot Dog is the 
facilities for so many different kind 
of sports. Within a radius of 4 or 5 
thousand miles of this little Hamlet 
thefe lb sports to wet the appetite of 
the most hot-blooded nimrod. 

The inn itself Is unique in Iowa an¬ 
nuals. Every rm. is without a bed 
but supplied with a up to date radio 
equipment and as a result nobody 
stops there but spends their evenings 
setting vs. a tree In the public park 
-TTshlng they was somewheres else. 

In the morning however they half 
to get up for the bee fishing which is 
at its hlgth between 5:07 and 6:0$ 
A, M. Some of the most expert nlm- 
rods has been known to rope as many 
as a 100 bees between these hrs. 


brought it along himself but you half 
to prove that. This pastime always 
ends up In a lively discussion. 

Now then at 2 o'clock in the P. M. 
a bell sounds summoning all hands to 
lunch. But the idear of the entire lay 
out is to make all hands reduce so the 
lunch that they lay* out for y*ou why 
you take 1 look at it and y*ou don’t 
eat nothing. You never leave the 
lunch table of the Nimrod Inn at Hot 
Dog feeling logey. You just feel sick. 


I LOOKED up finally like a man 
sinking in the pit, and I saw, be¬ 
yond her across the terrace, a face 
pressed against the glass door of the 
library. - For 


a moment the face* 
seemed unfamiliar—£>r was I unhinged 
by my emotion?—there was .some¬ 
thing fine in it; something having a 
momentary controlsomething that 
had no proper being In the sodden 
features; 


T HE rest of the afternoon is 
genally always spent In the but¬ 
ton sewing courts. Four legally mar¬ 
ried husbands and wives take their 
stance on a given line and at the out¬ 
burst of a gun they all begin sewing 
buttons. The winner is given a mem¬ 
bership in the button shewing section 
of the Rotary club. 

Besides these sports which I have 
mentioned in a casual way they's a 
8-mile running track for the tired 
business man, a bath tub where the 
soap has been hid somewheres and 
the man that finds it cleans up, a 
bear raffle where the winning number 
gets a bear, and last but not lease a 
weasel chase which the man that 
catches the weasel is awarded same 
and genally always shoots a big 
party* with weasel meat as the entree. 

All and aJl I would recommend to 
all business men looking for a vaca¬ 
tion and a specially the Isaac New¬ 
tons amongst my readers none other 
than the Nimrod Inn at Hot Dog, 
Iowa, than which I know no better 
place for a simple minded man to 
spend their'vacation. 

RING W. LARDNER. 
Great Neck. Long Island, May 18. 


something long submerged 
trodden down, fyth-covered. in a sort 
of awful effort to get on its feet. 

Then the face relaxed into its vacu¬ 
ous abominations, and Backmartin 
opened the door. 

“Oh! T say,” he called to us, "if I 
might have a Bible I would read a 
chapter before I turn in—it's a sort 
of habit, y’ know.” 

I had to turn, sharp, to conceal the 
disgust In me. But Marjorie went In 
to him with some courteous word—. 
found a big old family Bible on a, 
shelf among the dictionaries,* and put 
it on his tabic. He was stooping over 
it when she came out to me. 

She made no comment. 

And I returned to my* labor of a 
cursed Sisyphus. But I changed the 
tenor of It. If we must be equal be¬ 
fore she would listen to me. then I 
would make us equal. If she would 
not be'as well off as I was. then I 
would be as poor as she. I would 
abandon what I had, and we would go 
empty-handed into some new land. 
I was as good a man as that first one 
in Asia. I would till the earth and 
build a home and face the wilderness 
for her. And I would do it like one 
who finds a kingdom. We would go 
this very night, the two of us, with 
nothing. We would step out of the 
world leaving forever the rubbish of 
these great possessions! 

She looked at me with a high face.. 

She stood with her arms hanging, 
her lips parted, her slender face 
gleaming like a flower; her hair spun 
darkness—her great eyes on me as 
though she saw a man there that she 
had never seen before. 

Then a voice startled us from an¬ 
other world. 

BacAcmartin was standing before 
the library, with his hand on the 
latch of the closed door behind him. 
He was speaking to us, he was mak¬ 
ing some interrogation. Whether he 


1 STOOD-.outbid?,,o^ith my haatt un¬ 
covered, until the- roar,qf tho car 
racing south was a faint^echO. ' Then 
*1 Tyent in: Marjorie jsr&s standing by 
Jhe library. She* had-got' thb, lid of 
tl>© box -unfastened, and within Afcere 
row upon row of emertilds, Ijig. 
gleaming, priceless. 

But I was not happy. I felt a little 
man beside the big one who was gone 
—the mortal struggle of this crea¬ 
ture. the dreadful thing he had con¬ 
sidered and been held back from by 
the thin line of something noble that 
never wholly dies in us. 

I spoke to the girl, looking stranc*-- 
ly at me from her place beyond the 
box of jewels. 

“You will never love me?” 

“Never!” she said "... never, but 
for what has happened this night.” 
“The finding of the emeralds?” 

She made a gesture as of one who 
tosses away a bauble. 

“The finding of a man . . . out there 
on the terrace . . . when I wai poor.” 

And 1 looked upon her in a sort of 
wonder. She stood transfigured there 
beside the table, her great eyes on me. 
her face softened with the light that 
1 had so long hoped to see there. At 
last she loved nie! I could not bribe 
her with great possessions, nor win 
her to my arms with argument, but 
the renunciation that would cast the 
world away for her had broken down 
the doorway to her heart. She loVed 
tne! 

I took a step toward her. and She 
cam* with a little ccy into my arms. 

(Copyright 1025.; «... 


S O that was what the beast was 
after. And I carried him forward 
on that purpose; to force a levy for 
his rum-running by the threat of 
sitting in her door! 

I could have killed the creature and 
thrown his rotten carcass into a 
dfech. My fftigers ltcved for a clutch 
on him. But when I though the mat¬ 
ter calmly out. there seemed. aTrrr- 
all, only one thing to do. I must hold 
him under my eye ujitil I could get 
him out of England—when one fought 
the devil one needed to keep him In 
the light. 

I took him on! 

There is a long flag-paved terrace 
on the garden side of Red House, with 
casement doors entering the library 
and the drawing room. It was very 
nearly midnight^ and the strange 
events that I set out to write down 
here were on their way. The night 
had cleared; the air was warm and 
sweet as from distant hay fields; the 
6tars were out. 

And *1 waited dn this terrace for 
the woman denied fte! 

She had gone A moment to make 
aure that Backmartin had every com¬ 
fort the house could give. He had al¬ 
ready levied upen • It tow every use; 
and now dined and bathed and shaven 


“THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST IS THAT THE PEOPLE WHO 
IS TRYING TO SCRATCH EACH OTHER’S FACE MUST BE 
LEGALLY MARRIED.” . 


Wealth in Phosphates. 

T HE geological survey estimates 
the quantity of high-grade . phos¬ 
phate rock contained in the 2,500.000 
acres of phosphate land now held by 
the government in Idaho, Wyoming 
and Utah at 287,000,000 tons, and the 
examination has not. It appears, yet 
been completed. It is thought that 
when the full extent of the deposits 
has been explored they may prove to 
be the largest phosphate field In the 
world. Even low-grade phosphate 
rook has been proved to he available 
for use an fertfltaeo. 


their finger nails ship shape for the 
noon scratching handicaps. 

This event is run off back of the 
day clerk’s desk in the hotel and the 
conditions of the contest is that the 
people who Is trying to scratch each 
other's face must be legally married. 

The afternoon naturally starts with 
a pear grabbing contest which I will 
exclaim for the benefit of the neo¬ 
phytes that each, contestant has to 
climb, a tree and get a pear off it. In 
Hot Dog this Is specially difficult on 
eoot of all the trews Mar riant oak*. 
The man that finds a pear probably 


ber at the Inn on aoct. of the radio 
being silent at that hr. of the morn¬ 
ing. 2 hrs. of rest on the floor and 
everybody Is ready for the mixed ten¬ 
nis doubles which starts promptly at 
different hrs. 

In most towns mixed tennis doubles 
means 4 people playing tennis of dif¬ 
ferent sexes, but in Hot Dog it means 
that tennis is mixed up with a variety 
of other sports. Like for Inst, one 
morning I got Into' a mixed tennis 
doubles and the next thing you knew 
they was all engrossed In the knack 
of .manicuring'with a view to having 


W HEN the bees has satisfied their 
morning appetite and moved on 
to the next town why your fair vaca¬ 
tioners turns to the next number on 
the program which is buffalo spear¬ 
ing. 

Nobody knows how many buffaloes 
has failed to be speared between 8 
and 7 o’clock In the morning at Hot 
Dog, Iowa. The total must be a eye 
opener to people that never speared 
buffaloes. 

After the buffalo spearinr episode 
has became extinct, why the nlmrods 
usually turns in for a few him slum- 

.. ifai i . ... „ 













































































